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A CRUCIAL ARGUMENT IN MODERN IDEALISM 


HE belief that mind or knowledge is the one reality of the uni- 
verse has recently been defended by Haldane in an argument 
which has a new formulation. One may believe that no other line 
of reasoning offered at present in support of this thesis has more 
cogency; and the work of this able writer demands a careful ex- 
amination. We may be allowed for greater clearness to divide the 
argument into two parts. The first emphasizes the relativity of our 
conceptions of the objective world, and aims to show that mind has 
at any rate an essential réle in all that we know. The final part 
deals with the relativity of our conceptions of knowledge itself, and 
concludes that knowledge or mind is the one ultimate entity. 
In a common sense way we ordinarily take for granted that our 


’ objects themselves determine the concepts in which we understand 


them. But this idealist argument asks us to note that any object, 
any part of the world, even the world as a whole, can be conceived 
in various ways. Sense perceptions have a relativity which has long 
been recognized. There is a no less important relativity in all our 
conceptions of things. So, for instance, a particular object can ap- 
parently be truly conceived as a collection of electric charges or as 
a living human being. Our judgment about the nature of any ob- 
ject is a variable. Many true propositions can be made about it. 
Which proposition we prefer as the most significant statement of 
the actual character of the thing depends quite evidently on some- 
thing else than the thing itself. In the kind of relativity with which 
Einstein has made us more or less familiar there is no superior 
adequacy in the observations made from any one particular set of 
coordinates. There is something a little confusing, then, in Hal- 
dane’s type of relativity, since the several allowable formulations of 
objects are assigned quite different degrees of adequacy. We can 
not say more about this now, and will merely notice that he devotes 
much effort to maintaining that they should be regarded as a pro- 
gression, the most abstract being the least perfect, and those which 
emphasize the individual character of reality being the best. But 
it remains an essential fact that several conceptions of a given thing 
are all relatively true and valid. The pragmatists have done their 
part to establish the proposition that our knowledge of the world, 
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in its parts or as a whole, is never purely objective. And the idealist 
confirms this relativity, in his own way. We form the conceptions 
we use; we adopt the postulates which appear in our judgments, 
We can not possibly say what the world is in itself as mere object, 
It is something which stands in various relations to us, and which 
allows itself to be understood in a plural and complex fashion. The 
various aspects which the world wears are in fact signs of the vary- 
ing activity of the thought which conceives it. Whatever we think 
in detail about any object, the general character attributed to it is 
determined by our thinking, that is, by the concepts the mind em. 
ploys. In any known world, then, mind is an essential factor. 
Thus the idealist believes that we are brought to a kind of halfway 
house. The relativity of our conceptions of objects shows that mind 
is present as a condition and determiner of every part of our knowl- 
edge of a world. 

That there exists one all-inclusive mind or knowledge still re. 
mains to be shown. But a further observation of relativity is offered 
as proof of this. Knowledge itself can be conceived in various ways; 
and here also it is argued that some are less adequate, though all can 
claim truth. Knowledge can be understood as the work of many 
finite individuals, opposed to an object-world which is independent 
of them. This is a practically useful and valid conception. But it 
is not the only one possible. This ordinary view requires us to dis- 
tinguish sharply the finite knower and the objective world. But this 
distinction can be understood as something which arises within 
knowledge itself and which can be considered an act of mind. In 
every possible case the adoption or the rejection of any conception 
of any object is a mental process. But the finite-mind theory of 
knowledge, we are told, betrays its own lack of complete adequacy. 
Our bits of imperfect knowledge imply a perfect and complete truth 
to which we, as individuals, do not approach. There must be, for 
instance, present truth about the future; but certainly we do not 
have it. And in general there must be truth about many matters 
which transcend even the collective experience of the entire race. 
The concept of the absolute consciousness which is postulated as the 
knower of the complete truth may remain far from clear. But a de- 
scription of knowledge as a human production is only a partial truth, 
and needs supplementation though not denial. There must be 4 
transfinite truth about knowledge, the argument insists. If the phi- 
losopher finds it difficult to escape from the view that he is only 4 
finite human being, at least he can posit and affirm the existence of 
a knowledge unrestricted and absolute. We can see that every dis- 
tinction occurs within knowledge, and is in a sense brought about by 
knowledge. Any terms which one might adopt in saying that knowl- 
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edge is derivative from something else would be terms which exist 
as a result of the constructive activity of mind or knowledge. There- 
fore the argument comes to the conclusion that ‘‘knowledge is the 
foundational reality,’’ and that it is ‘‘the absolute to which all else 
is relative.’’? 

Summing up this defence of idealism one might put it in these 
terms. Whatever common-sense view of the world we hold at first, 
our thinking develops the fact that other views of this same world 
are also quite possible. Those which express the reality in general 
terms and abstractions are, it may be maintained, less adequate than 
those which understand it as something uniquely individual. But 
the plurality of the conception’ which we can employ with relative 
validity is a most important fact and should lead us to realize that 
the world we know is one which our own thinking produces. How- 
ever we conceive the objective world, it is in every case a mental con- 
struction and is really a reflection of the nature of our minds, of our 
thinking. This constructive thought, in its turn, becomes the ob- 
ject of our investigation. It can be understood, we know, as some- 
thing merely individual and finite. But this is not the only way of 
understanding it, nor an entirely adequate one. The relative truth 
which expresses knowledge as the work of finite human minds should 
be supplemented by a more general and more fundamental thesis. 
Thought, mind, knowledge are the terms which best suggest the one 
comprehensive and ultimate entity. Any apparent limitation or re- 
striction of this reality is only its own work. The finite minds and 
the objective world of the ordinary view are both constructions with- 
in knowledge or absolute mind. 

This idealistic argument is based on significant observations, and 
it is a natural development in our thinking. Idealism is by no means 
a subterfuge of men who are trying to rationalize their traditional 
beliefs, as has lately been proclaimed. Some of its opponents are 
more in need of psychoanalysis than many of its adherents. Yet a 
critical examination of this main argument will show, we believe, that 
it is not valid. 

To the first step, however, one can agree without difficulty. Vari- 
ous conceptions of the world are tenable and valid; and all of them 
are products of thinking, as the idealists wish to emphasize. Every 
expression of the world, or of any part of it, is a result of an individ- 
ual’s efforts to understand something which he finds complex and 
problematic. The materialisms of an earlier stage of physical sci- 
ence, and the present dematerialized varieties of physical realism, 
are Just as much products of thinking as any idealistic theories are. 
The concrete processes which have been signified traditionally by the 


1The Philosophy of Humanism, p. 56. 
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words ‘‘thinking’’ and ‘‘knowing’”’ are actual enough. Theory. 
making and theory-holding are good instances of them. The con. 
ceptions which may be formed of any object are plural and variable, 
and their relativity may properly be expressed in the statement that 
each of the various views is a conceptual construction. All our ae. 
counts of things are attempts at understanding; and, if we please, 
we can give special attention to this character which they have in 
common and can temporarily disregard their differences. It is a 
perfectly allowable proposition that every conception of the world 
is a special case of knowing, and is, if one insists on the word, some- 
thing mental. Theories which deny the existence of minds are, of 
course, no exception. Any future account of any object will be only 
another form of knowledge, another variation within the one type. 
In this sense it is obvious that ‘‘knowledge is foundational’’; for any 
doctrine about anything is merely a special case of it. Knowledge 
and thought are, in their broader use, terms which embrace all 
theories whatsoever. 

This is true enough. But one can see that it is only a matter of 
classification. All the tenable conceptions of any object may, un- 
doubtedly, be treated as instances of one general sort, whatever their 
individual content. They are a sub-division of the group which we 
may label ‘‘forms of knowledge,’’ and of the more inclusive one 
which we may agree to call ‘‘the mental.’’ But classifying them in 
this way does not involve us in any metaphysical assumption. It re- 
mains an entirely open question what kind of existences we must take 
for granted in order to have a satisfactory theory about this relativ- 
ity of our views of the objective world. There has been a long- 
standing tradition, preserved in our common speech, that minds must 
be postulated as the knowers of objects; and if we agree to say that 
all theories concerning the nature of the world are ‘‘mental’’ facts 
we may seem to imply an idealistic theory of their origin. But this 
is a mere accident of language. And another point must be empha- 
sized. Even if we should agree, for the sake of the argument, that 
our various types of understanding could be understood with much 
success by a theory of minds, still we would not be committed to even 
a small-scale idealism. The facts that our thinking is largely consti- 
tutive of the world we know, and that any particular conception of 
an object has only a relative validity, can also be understood in other 
fashions than by the assumption of minds; notably, for instance, in 
terms of a biological kind. Organisms which are variously respon- 
sive to their environment can be assumed to be the knowers. 

As concerns the first part of the argument, then, we are not really 
started on the straight path to idealism when we have agreed to say 
that all conceptions of things are stages in the development of knowl- 
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edge, and that every interpretation of the world is a mental process. 
Idealists have their own interpretation of such words as thinking 
and knowing. Behaviorists, for instance, have a different interpreta- 
tion. Which is the more useful, or whether some other type could 
be shown fundamentally better than either, remains an open ques- 
tion. No metaphysical insight is gained by observing that all anal- 
yses and descriptions of objects necessarily belong to a certain gen- 
eral class. We can agree to say that they are all mental processes, 
eases of knowing, and so on. But a non-idealist who accepts these 
propositions will simply proceed to give his own metaphysical ex- 
planation of what they mean. Grouping similar items under a gen- 
eral term is often a very useful operation, and one must admit the 
idealists follow common usage when they take knowledge or mental 
process as the class-names. But treating the general term as the 
name of a metaphysical substantive is worse than questionable; and 
the argument really depends on doing just this. The words used 
in the classifying still have a strong suggestion of the idealistic meta- 
physics with which they were once associated, and this gives the argu- 
ment for idealism some plausibility. But even if we grant that all 
our various understandings of objects may properly be called mental 
processes, or particular forms of knowing, this does not even begin 
to prove that they are the product of Mind or the work of Knowl- 
edge. Each one of our objective analyses has only a relative validity, 
as the argument holds; and this is an important fact. But the 
idealist’s conclusion does not follow from it. 

The second part of the argument, as we have divided it, deals 
especially with the relativity of our conceptions of knowledge. Here 
again we would agree with the first step; but again the conclusion 
does not seem to follow. It is quite true that knowledge itself can 
be conceived in various fashions, and that each of them gives a rela- 
tive truth. But Haldane does not establish the peculiar kind of 
relativity for which he contends, in which there are various degrees 
of validity, not an equal justification for each of the possible points of 
view. He does not show that his own conception of knowing is 
superior, for instance, to that which regards it as an activity of 
finite human beings. The argument deserves to be dealt with in 
more detail than we can now undertake, but two points may be 
mentioned. 

His own doctrine, of an absolute knowledge which is logically 
antecedent to every distinction, makes knowledge something which 
transcends all the categories which we have to use in conceiving it. 
Now it may be true, and I believe it is, that when we consider reality 
as a whole we must come to a conclusion of this kind about it. Per- 
haps we must say that the concrete world is something which allows 
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plural analyses and descriptions, but that no one of these is the 
essentially right and necessary. This is the conclusion which Hal- 
dane’s reasoning might properly have reached. But it seems merely 
confusing to call this entire reality by the name of knowledge or 
mind, The suggestion this gives, that we now have the one right 
conception of reality, is quite unjustified; for other conceptions re- 
main as alternatives. And we hardly gain a clearer conception of 
knowledge if we discard all other formulations of it in favor of the 
statement that it really transcends every conception. 

But there is also a positive contradiction in the theory. We can 
agree that even the distinction between subject and object is made 
in process of knowing, and that in general all conceptions fall within 
knowledge. But there is nothing in all this to show that knowledge is 
the cause, or source, or producer of the conceptions. Yet the theory 
is expressed in terms of just this kind; and they are really character- 
istic of all idealistic arguments. If these suggestions of the creative- 
ness of mind were all eliminated, the theory would become the mere 
classification which we have described. It is fairly easy to see why 
we are likely to make a slip in our reasoning in this point. We prob- 
ably consider every individual case of knowing as an activity, and 
with a little carelessness we may accept statements which represent 
Knowledge as something active. Our readiness to allow this transi- 
tion does much to make the idealistic argument plausible. But the 
fallacy here is of a familiar type. 

The idealists themselves are, of course, not unaware of the diffi- 
culties in expressing their doctrine. Occasionally, though too rarely, 
they warn us that the terms they apply to the absolute are not to be 
taken in their usual meanings. So Haldane, although he tells us 
that all distinctions ‘‘are brought about by [knowledge] itself,” 
and that knowledge brings the order of phenomena into beings,’ 
also explains that knowledge is not activity nor an event, and that 
it is not causal in any sense ordinarily conveyed by the word, since 
it is not temporal.* Apparent explanations of origin and cause be- 
come mere classifying and naming, of no metaphysical importance 
at all. The characteristics which are impressively bestowed by one 
hand are unobtrusively removed by the other. The theory is virtu- 
ally cancelled. 

This adverse estimate of Haldane’s argument may be confirmed 
by one further observation. The whole first part was devoted, as 
we have said, to a proof that the knowing mind determined the 
character of its object by the categories it selects. But, after the 
laborious defense of this view, at the end of his Philosophy of Human- 
2 Philosophy of Humanism, pp. 21 and 188. 
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ism, he returns most astonishingly to ordinary realism. The world 
is not, after all, moulded by mind. On the contrary, the concepts 
which are ‘‘appropriate to any individual object of investigation”’ 
are those which are ‘‘as matter of experience characteristic of it.’’ 
‘‘We do not really impose them on the object. It is on us that they 
ought to be imposed.’’ ‘‘The sort of fact with which we are deal- 
ing’? ought to determine our choice of categories. ‘‘It is observa- 
tion that tells us in each case with what character we are really con- 
eerned.’’ * 

This is a clear statement of a perfectly ordinary and common- 
sense theory ; but it is also a clear contradiction of the other doctrine, 
so laboriously propounded, that our concepts ‘‘in giving reality 
meaning give it also existence,’ and that ‘‘knowing, not being, 
comes first in fact as in logic.’’® In short, we are told that knowl- 
edge is foundational and determines the objects known, but also that 
the objects are foundational and determine the knowledge of them. 

In conclusion we may say that the relativity of our conceptions 
of the objective world and of knowledge itself is properly noted and 
rightly emphasized by this idealistic argument. One may admit 
the proposition that all theories are mental constructions. But from 
this one can not draw the metaphysical inference that every theory 
is produced by a mind. The most divergent doctrines about reality 
are admittedly all instances of knowing, in a broad sense of the term; 
but it does not follow that Knowledge is the ultimate entity. Psy- 
chological class-names and adjectives have no metaphysical standing. 
We can agree that objective judgments are relative to the knower, 
but this gives us no light on the proper expression for the nature of 
knower or objects. 

The relativity of our conceptions does indeed apply to knowledge 
as well as to other things; but we do not thereby discover that ideal- 
ism is the one right theory. On the contrary, this fact would show 
that there are at least tenable alternative theories. If we may judge 
from the reasoning of one of its ablest exponents we must conclude 
that the argument which seemed probably the best support of 
modernized idealism is not valid after all. 


CHARLES H. Tou. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 
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OWADAYS we have such a earefully alphabetized system of 
pigeonholes for philosophical products that any new theory 
or book is immediately docketed and put in its corresponding place. 


4 Pp. 298, 299, 
5 Pp, 237, 231. 
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According to this scheme Scepticism and Animal Faith is a book on 
epistemology. Santayana himself has, however, tried to rescue the 
book from such unmerited fate by indicating that it is an introduc- 
tion to a system. Discourses on the problem of knowledge ordinarily 
met with seem unmistakably the products of souls suffering from 
the ‘‘mumps and measles and whooping cough”’ all at the same time. 
‘*Problems’’ in philosophy are not at all what problems are in every- 
day life, or science. They are not crucial centers of ‘‘trouble,’’ as 
the pragmatist is constantly pointing out, foci from which multifar- 
ious lines of investigation radiate, consequent upon the attempt to 
solve the trouble; they represent, rather, the constriction of intelli- 
gence and of the delimitation and disjunction of a sphere of investi- 
gation from everything else. The vitality and fruitfulness of 
philosophy, as of life, which philosophy prides itself that it deals 
with in its total universal aspects, depend upon maintaining its 
organic unity. Discourses on problems considered in stark isolation 
become dreary dissertations upon what is otherwise a rather vivid 
and exciting life. They are the products of a desiccated, of an al- 
most completely ossified, philosophic intelligence. 

Throughout his writings Santayana has always presented the 
integral views of the subject-matter of philosophy and this accounts 
for a great deal of the depth of his thought and the charm of his 
writing. In his latest book he has not departed from his method, 
nor failed in his understanding. As a result he has done the almost 
inconceivable, converting epistemology, the bane of the imaginative 
and the delight of the dull, into a subject-matter for fine art. It 
may unquestionably be bad metaphysics to base it on epistemology, 
but an epistemology that is not metaphysical in its extensions and 
implications is even worse, and, perhaps, really no philosophy at all. 
In Scepticism and Animal Faith Santayana has not written, to be 
sure, prolegomena to every future metaphysics; an unpretentious 
philosopher, which Santayana is in spite of his manner, will be 
content to write prolegomena to a system of his own. 

The pretentiousness of legislating for the universe, or for all pos- 
sible subsequent thinkers, something that Santayana consistently 
inveighs against, is not, by any means, restricted, it should be noted, 
to metaphysical writers, the scientists notwithstanding. Whitehead’s 
Principle of Extensive Abstraction, Professor Broad tells us,’ is 
the ‘‘prolegomena to every future Philosophy of Nature.’’ A man 
of less rash courage than Broad would have hesitated to describe 
any principle in such terms, especially in view of the fate of the 
first Prolegomena which every true future metaphysics had to 
start by denying. Curiously, Broad carries the parallelism out, 


1 Preface to Scientific Thought, p. 4. 
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for he tells us, too, that the only philosophy worth considering is 
Critical Philosophy. Should we be at all surprised to find that the 
philosopher who is most conscious of the essentially relative and 
transient value of all thinking is Santayana, the (alleged) arch- 
dogmatist ? 

Santayana has brought forward an imposing array of arguments, 
especially imposing in the eyes of those who hold his philosophic 
views, in support of a theory, which, in his case more perhaps than 
in that of any other recent philosopher, is a theory that itself is not 
the result but the cause of the arguments it involves. He himself 
has told us, did we need his own declaration, that his poems contain 
the nucleus of his philosophy. This can only mean that his system 
is the technical support he ean find for a vision of the universe that 
has its roots in different soil. And in search for this soil we do not 
have to wander far. Santayana is a moralist and poet, not a 
scientist nor particularly a ‘‘technical’’ philosopher. If we keep 
this in mind, some aspects of his philosophy, rather puzzling per- 
haps in themselves, become, I think, quite clear. 

Time and again it has been pointed out that the true poet is 
alone in the world, and the same has been said, or may be safely 
said, of the true moralist. Generalized, the statement is indeed no 
less true: man as spirit is in an alien world and his life is a life of 
loneliness. All that we learn of the nature of the universe goes only 
to emphasize, make more impressive, this fact. The place of man 
in an evolutionary universe is not of any essential significance. Man 
is the product of the universe’s fecundity, the offspring for her 
luxuriance, not of her design. To grasp vividly the precarious inci- 
dental nature of man’s relation to the universe is to grasp the funda- 
mental starting point of Santayana’s philosophy. 

But when we think in this fashion of man, we must be careful to 
think of him in his spiritual, not biological, nature. The world is 
matter, and man, materially considered, though he has no special 
place, still has his place among material things. But man as spirit 
has no place at all. He is alone in the universe, and no matter how 
industrious he may be or how devoted to his step-mother, Nature, 
she, like all step-mothers, has only a vagrant interest in his welfare. 
She is indifferent to what he cherishes and loves most, to what he 
finds most beautiful. The day she smiles upon him and lets him 
succeed is but one among the many days when she is openly hostile 
and makes his life bitter with the misery of destitution and failure. 
It must not be forgotten that, although modern science has al- 
together destroyed the bases of superstition, it has done nothing 
but emphasize the correctness of the fundamental spiritual insight 
of religion: that man as a spiritual being is a wayfarer, a pilgrim 
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in this world, an orphan without father and mother, without a 
permanent place to rest his head. 

Unquestionably, however, whatever home he does possess, is a 
home man has made for himself. By his intelligence (and his animal 
faith?) he has built a world in which he can, no matter how pre- 
eariously and indigently, somehow live. In this respect Santayana 
is, and always has been a pragmatist. Indeed, if we consider pragma- 
tism, broadly, to be a philosophy that insists upon the intrinsically 
human relevancy of theories, then we seem, as far as the distinctively 
contemporary movements in thought are concerned, to be largely 
in a pragmatic period, apparently in spite of the pragmatists. For 
as far as I can understand, it is just this that has been the nature 
of the contemporary reconstruction in mathematics (or logic) and 
physics. So much so that mathematics, for example, seems to some 
largely to have become merely a matter of first agreeing to what 
we say and then remembering what we agree to. 

Though the world we live in is, according to Santayana, human, 
this does not mean it is the world of idealism or romantic philosophy. 
The idealism of epistemology was the discovery of the role of the 
mind chiefly by means of dialectics; now we are re-discovering the 
role of the mind through biology and the history of the world. The 
earlier discovery led to verbal and fantastic omniscience; the later 
discovery is gradually leading to the establishment of a tentative 
science. Man is, to be sure, again made the pivot of the world. But 
he is the pivot, not of the world but of his world. It is the part of 
honesty and wisdom to see and acknowledge our part in the building 
of the house we live in; it is only presumptuous folly, however, or 
frenzied piety, to proclaim our house the universe. To consider any 
contemporary school that emphasizes the role of the mind in the 
construction of the universe as being therefore idealistic or Kantian, 
seems little more than nonsense. 

Still, the morality of Catholicism or of religion has burnt more 
deeply into Santayana than the metaphysics of Aristotle or the 
science of Darwin. It is for this reason he inveighs against the bar- 
barism of modern western nations and their blind confidence in the 
virtue of their irrational will. This is also why he is so bitterly 
antagonistic to pragmatism, for it is, morally, the philosophy of the 
optimism of the unchastened barbarian temper. The barbarian is 
one who has not learned that wisdom consists in transferring the 
center of life from the will to the imagination. And it is the prag- 
matist who takes up the challenge of Darwinism and enlists man’s 
will, while Santayana seizes upon its spiritual meaning in the life 
of the imagination. The heroes of Professor Dewey are generally 
lost in the friendly woods and their task is to find their way home; 
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the heroes of Santayana are lost in the universe and have no home 
at all. 

It is not only in morals, however, that Santayana preserves the 
basic insight of Catholicism; he preserves also the absolute distine- 
tion between the body and spirit of man. The spiritual, it is true, 
as Aristotle taught him, rises out of the natural material basis; but 
once spiritual, it is, according to Santayana, totally different from 
the basis out of which it arises, and has no efficient relationship to 
the matter out of which it was born. To escape from superstition, 
Santayana had to embrace matter. In order to keep spirit pure, 
though natural, he had to volatilize matter into essence, introducing 
thereby a discontinuity into existence hardly warranted either by 
naturalism or his Aristotelian philosophy. And there is a discon- 
tinuity, for although the occurrence of intelligence is as natural an 
event as any other, it yet lacks, according to Santayana, in its own 
proper nature, any necessary relevancy to the world. 

This is, to be sure, epiphenomenalism in philosophy and as such 
has its own independent possible scientific reasons and philosophic 
justifications.? But in the light of what has already been said, it 
is not unlikely that epiphenomenalism appeals to Santayana be- 
cause it supports the dichotomy he sees and wishes to maintain. For 
it must not be forgotten that this dichotomy is one that any spirit- 
ual philosophy—such as, e.g., Platonism, or any religion—can not 
possibly escape. It is not wholly by chance, nor essentially 
through unsophistication or crudity of intelligence that super- 
naturalism arises, which is simply the absolute dichotomization of 
matter and spirit. We need only remember the mythological 
habit of Plato and the ease with which any spiritually imbued mind 
—however unsupernatural—speaks of the realm of spirit as a realm 
of being, an ease of a character with that with which the poet 
speaks of beauty saying, not merely that it is all we know, but that 
it is all we need to know. 

In speaking of the spirit there is always the danger of becoming 
supernatural because that there is a difference of worlds between 
matter and spirit is the deep and abiding perception. How register 
that difference? How account for it? One may question indeed 
whether the old mythological, even superstitional, method of ex- 
planation is not better, more satisfactory, than the recent attempts 
of critical philosophers. One may question whether it is not better 
and also more comfortable to live in heaven with gods and goddesses 
than in shadowy limbo with the essences of Critical Realism. In 

2Cf. on this point some very illuminating, though brief, remarks by Pro- 


fessor Woodbridge in The Field of Logic, Congress of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
1, p. 320ff. 
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terms of natural invalidity, inefficacy, and ghostliness of character 
essences are very much like the discredited gods and goddesses of 
superstition, but they altogether lack the many obvious virtues of 
the latter. It is a choice between spectres, to be sure, but even 
between spectres there may be a real choice. 

These spectral essences find another, perhaps more fundamental, 
justification in Santayana’s mind, a raison d’étre more persuasive 
than his imaginative and moral appreciation of the world, which is, 
philosophically, his Platonism. They are justified above all by what 
might excusably be called his experience as a poet. His epiphe- 
nomenalism, which in epistemology becomes his doctrine of essence, 
functions as the dialectical basis of both. 

Santayana is not only a moralist, he is also a poet, and as poet 
his experience could not but have emphasized the loneliness, the 
individuality of human life and thought. The first and inescapable 
experience of personal life is the awful incommunicability of the 
experience of the soul. Words are altogether inadequate symbols 
and mediums of the inner life. Our words, we feel, are colorless, life- 
less embodiments of the vivid, glorious life of the soul. And the 
words of other souls are, in turn, no more luminous, and communi- 
eate as little of their life to us. It is not merely in fancied loneli- 
ness that we live our days; it is the destined course we must tread. 
Each is alone with his profoundest life-experience, incomprehensible 
except to the soul whose experience it is. All our efforts at com- 
munication, no matter how serious or sustained, are radically futile. 
Other souls live on different levels, attach different meanings to self- 
same things. The earnestness of our efforts at expression—our very 
intensity and vehemence—render our words to other souls frantic 
and meaningless, agonized and incredible. They register our failure, 
not our feeling. 

To understand at all we must seek behind the word the spirit it 
would express. We can get even a partial meaning only by for- 
getting, by reaching beyond the words. They are signals our in- 
telligence seizes, but which our own spirit must break through. 
Words do not disclose the living secret, they merely disclose them- 
selves and are objects of a glassy, unresponsive intuition; but they 
may and do lead our own deeper, more vibrant nature to the secret 
they would signalize, and are thus a decided and great aid to 
knowledge for they control and guide our animal faith. 

But still, for the most, we are alone, and in our homely parts 
we are none the less actors, for the world is a stage, and to each 
other we reveal only a mask of tragic or comic design as we pass 
along in the great carnival of life. There is, however, one way by 
which the iron mask which hides each soul can, by each soul alone, 
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be broken. By the magic of soliloquy the mask is loosened and cast 
off, and souls of like intelligence can then freely soliloquize together, 
forming, for there is possible no common bond between them, an 
‘‘yneovenanted society of spirits.’’ And as the stars sing together, 
never failing in harmony, across the great wastes of space, so do 
human souls soliloquize together in perfect harmony of under- 
standing across the long stretches of time. 


JOSEPH RATNER. 
COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEW YORK. 





THE LOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE WORD ‘“‘THIS”’ 


EFORE examining the more complex forms of the relation be- 
tween language and thought, it seems necessary to inquire 
into the necessary logical implications of some of our simple and 
common terms of ordinary use. Whatever is involved in these ele- 
mentary terms is inevitably taken up into later and more complicated 
developments. A proposition may mean a great deal more than is 
meant by a specific term employed in its expression, but it ean not 
deny the meaning of that term without self-contradiction. 

One of our most common and most useful words is ‘‘this,’’ 
whether as a pronoun or as an adjective. The question why this 
particular sound has this particular meaning, if answerable at all, 
belongs to the history of language. The question whether the ad- 
jectival use of this word grew out of its use as a pronoun or vice 
versa belongs also as concerning the particular term to the history of 
language, but has a closer connection with the present point. What- 
ever may be true about the original appearance of the term ‘‘this’’ 
in the development of the English language, it is probable, from 
analogy with other expressions, that the adjective and the pronoun 
are differentiations from a common root, which was neither one nor 
the other. Roughly speaking, the primitive forms would probably 
be somewhat on the order of a series of different phrases, unanalyzed, 
used as wholes, one for ‘‘this man,’’ one for ‘‘that man,’’ one for 
‘the man in the water,’’ another for ‘‘the man hunting game,’’ and 
another series for ‘‘this tree,’’ ‘‘the tree at the edge of the forest,’’ 
and so on. It was only after a long process of usage with its result- 
ing analysis and combination that these would resolve into words 
with generalized meanings. More primitive, however, than the holo- 
phrase, more universal, and more lasting, is the gesture of pointing 
as the original of the word ‘‘this’’ in both its forms. The word is 
essentially and fundamentally a substitute for that gesture, a sub- 
stitute which has survived because of its value in economizing effort. 
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As a substitute for the act of pointing, the word ‘‘this’’ neces- 
sarily implies all that is implied by that gesture and all that is im- 
plied by the fact of substitution. The substitution implies, in the 
first place, some degree of social intercourse. It exists only in so 
far as it is effective ; there is symbolism only in so far as it is actu- 
ally used ; and it is effective only so far as it is accepted. Arbitrary 
it may be, conventional, introduced into the language by some chance 
association of sounds; that is immaterial so long as the sound is 
accepted by speaker and by hearer as a substitute for the same 
original gesture. The word ‘‘this,’’ in the second place, like the 
gesture for which it is the substitute, implies a certain amount of 
identity of experience. Its use involves a complete denial of a 
separatist conception of our common experience. When I say ‘‘this 
book,’’ and my hearer assents, agreeing that he also is speaking of 
this book and not another, there is implied in the very use of the 
expression an assertion that, to an extent undefined but sufficient 
for the purpose, our experience of the book is a common experience, 
an overlapping experience, not two but one. This is clearly what we 
intend by the use of the word. When one person says to another 
‘‘this chair is uncomfortable,’’ he certainly intends to mean the same 
identical chair in his own experience and in that of the other person, 
not a similar chair, however close the correspondence. It is obvi- 
ous that the chair or the book or whatever it may be is not com- 
pletely identical in the two experiences. One person sees it from a 
slightly different angle, in a somewhat different light, in somewhat 
different relation to other objects, so that his perception is to that 
extent different from that of the other. The point here is simply 
that if it were completely different and separate the word ‘‘this’’ 
would be a meaningless expression. The word as ordinarily used 
involves reference to the body of the person speaking, but unless 
this starting-point were common ground, a part of the shared ex- 
perience of speaker and hearer, there would be no meaning in de- 
scribing the object referred to as near that body. 

It is sometimes asserted as a ‘‘commonplace of psychology’’ that 
there is no reason to assume any identity or even real similarity of 
experience in the colors, sounds, or shapes that different persons 
call by the same name, that the experience which I call scarlet might, 
if one could see both at once, resemble another person’s experience 
of turquoise, but that all is well so long as we learn the correct name 
to apply to that experience. This position, I think, can not be main- 
tained as a whole. For it is impossible to argue it, or even to assert 
it in any significant fashion without contradiction. One can assert it 
in regard to colors only by denying, implicitly, its validity in regard 
to shapes. I ean say that the sensational experience of redness which 
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belongs to my perception of this book may differ from your color 
experience of the same book only by assuming the identity of the book 
in the two cases, that is by asserting an identity of experience in re- 
spect to the other qualities of size, shape, hardness, etc., which 
make up the book. Unless I take this identity for granted I shall 
be asserting only that my color sensation connected with certain 
other of my sensations is not necessarily the same as a color sensa- 
tion which you have in connection with certain other of your sensa- 
tions, a statement which is insignificant and irrelevant. What the 
psychologist really means to assert is the possibility of different color 
sensations in the experience of various persons in their perceptions 
of the same book. But it is clear that possibility of making this 
assertion depends on the assertion of common identity of experi- 
ence implied in the phrase ‘‘this book.”’ 

The reasons for the frequent denial of this interpenetrating or 
overlapping of experiences are, as I see them, of three kinds. First, 
there is the physiological reason, the connection of consciousness 
with the body, and the consequent assertion that since you can not 
get inside the brain of another person your experience is necessarily 
cut off completely from his experience. Second, there is the timorous 
safeguarding of our own individuality, the fear lest, if we admit any 
real community of experience, we should soon find ourselves logically 
lost, swamped, submerged in an alien personality. The third, which 
I may perhaps eall the real reason in contrast to the rational reasons 
previously given, is the constant and habitual use of spatial meta- 
phors in reference to consciousness, experience, the self. We deny 
that these are spatial realities, but we constantly use terms of 
spatial reference, for lack of other available phraseology, and this 
has the inevitable effect of leading us to deny to experience char- 
acters which are incompatible with this spatial connotation. We 
speak of an ‘‘inclusive self,’’ whether to assert or to deny its reality, 
we talk of the breadth and the depth of a person’s experience, we 
refer to the threshold of consciousness, the content of an idea, the 
direction of thought, and so on to no end. This connection with 
spatial images supplies the foree of the other two objections noted 
above. It is the thought of experience as in the brain or in the body 
that forms the basis of the physiological objection to the interpene- 
trating of two or more experiences; it is the conception of personality 
2s spatial in the sense of decreasing to the extent to which it is shared 
that makes us fear the loss of individuality. The spatial metaphors 
are useful, necessary ; indeed, it would be impossible to express one- 
self without them, but it is essential to guard against their unin- 
tended implications. 

Besides its implication of actual community of experience, the 
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term ‘‘this’’ always implies a previous analysis of experience. It is 
always correlative to a ‘‘that’’ of some sort, and the contrast always 
appears as the product of analysis. Logically, and perhaps genet- 
ically, the division into this and that may be considered as the most 
primitive of the categories. ‘‘This’’ indicates this one particular 
object to which I am attending and ‘“‘that’’ refers to anything and, 
indefinitely, everything else. It is clear that the contrast is not a 
matter of classification of distinct objects, but an instrument of 
analysis, a tool for dealing with the mass of experience. It does not 
imply any ‘‘real’’ or previously existing distinction between this and 
that. It makes the distinction in the very act of asserting it. The 
other categories constitute further refinements in the analysis of 
experience which is begun by this primitive division into this and 
that. 


Fora I. MacKinnon. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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Le Pragmatisme Amércain et Anglais. Etude historique et critique 
suivie d’une bibliographie méthodique. EMMANUEL LEROUX. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1923. Pp. 429. 


M. Leroux did something which at once marks him as one 
of the most virtuous and exceptional of contemporary authors: he 
postponed publishing this work for twelve years in order that he 
might give the subject more careful study. What a rare virtue in 
these days! The author has his reward, for he has produced by far 
the most scholarly work on Pragmatism which has yet appeared. 
He has covered the period up to the death of James very thoroughly 
and shows more than ordinary familiarity with recent discussions. 
His achievement is all the more remarkable since he is dealing with 
a foreign movement, based largely on foreign traditions, and with 
books written in a foreign tongue, composed of a technical terminol- 
ogy which makes them difficult to understand even for those in whose 
native tongue they are supposed to have been written. Not only 
has a high standard of scholarship been set, which American and 
British critics of pragmatism will do well to emulate, but there is 
now much less excuse for the loose and popular criticisms which are 
current on the continent and which indicate that the word ‘‘Pragma- 
tism’’ is being used as a convenient label for whatever needs con- 
demning than as the technical name for a technical doctrine. 

The work is divided into three parts, of which the first is an 
historical exposition, the second a philosophical evaluation, and the 
third a systematic and comprehensive bibliography. The exposition 
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is confined almost exclusively to an account of the development of 
pragmatic thought in the hands of Peirce, Schiller, James, and 
Dewey, though there is an excellent description of the background 
of the whole movement and occasional references to minor figures. It 
is not only exceptionally well organized, but also quite true to the 
various backgrounds and temperaments of these men. Instead of 
attempting to patch up difficulties and apparent inconsistencies as 
the expounder thinks they might have been patched up if their 
authors had been clever enough (a comman vice among expounders), 
M. Leroux leaves them as he finds them. He finds in general those 
which many other thoughtful readers of the pragmatists seem to 
find. A few of them might be mentioned here. Peirce’s attempt to 
reduce all propositions to the hypothetical form meets with diffieul- 
ties when applied to mathematical and historical propositions. 
Schiller apparently fails to distinguish ‘‘truth value’’ from other 
types of value. Dewey’s naturalism still suffers from an early 
attack of Hegelianism. James had difficulty in freeing himself from 
his early sentimentalism and nominalism, and when he finally did 
so he came dangerously near falling into the clutches of a Bergsonian 
intuitionalism by his emphasis on immediate experience. 

M. Leroux’s critical evaluation of Pragmatism centers around two 
problems, that of the criteria of truth, and that of the definition or 
nature of truth. As to the criterion, that of practical consequences, 
he shows that the popular crudely materialistic interpretation has 
no basis in any of the pragmatists, that the sentimental interpreta- 
tion which Schiller’s and James’ language encouraged is not ap- 
plicable to Peirce and Dewey, that James himself rose above it, and 
that if it has any validity at all, it is in the case of Schiller, whose 
ambiguities make such an interpretation possible; but what they 
all have in common, and what may therefore be regarded as the 
most legitimate interpretation, is their appeal to experimental veri- 
fication. ‘‘The discussion concerning the criteria of truth leads us 
to the following dilemma. Either pragmatism pretends to offer a 
new and unique criterion, which criterion turns out to be too vague 
and does not enable us to distinguish truth with sufficient clearness 
from other values; or else it frankly adopts the two classic criteria of 
experimental verification and rational demonstration, while it re- 
interprets these in the light of a more penetrating psychology. It 
is the latter alternative which seems to us to be the more commend- 
able. . . . What remains new and sound is the general description 
of the progress of knowledge as a movement which is always in- 
augurated by a personal initiative and which always owes its success 
to the effort of the individual to submit to test conditions’’ (trans- 
lated from p. 296). It is the stubborn insistence of the pragmatists 
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that the two criteria of experimental test and deductive demonstra- 
tion can not be identified, and that the latter is really an instrument 
of the former, which links it up with recognized scientific standards 
and habits of thought. Pragmatism thus turns out to be merely a 
‘‘new name for old ways of thinking,’’ which is what James said it 
was. The original contribution of pragmatism must be sought, 
therefore, not so much in its logic as in its ‘‘more penetrating psy- 
chology.’’ But apart from its general voluntarism and individual- 
ism, which M. Leroux admires, this psychology is very vague on the 
subject of the criterion of truth. James’ description of experimental 
verification in terms of the ‘‘leading’’ power of ideas seems to him 
figurative and vague ; and Dewey’s use of ‘‘meaning”’ is little better. 
**TIt has been said that the English language favors a certain ambi- 
guity on this point because of its possession of such terms as ‘mean- 
ing,’ which expresses both the intention of doing something and of 
signifying something. (The same thing applies to the verb intend.) 
The Latin languages are deprived of this seductive and perilous 
resource. This may explain the fact that of all the pragmatists only 
two Italians have defended with perfect clarity the criterion of 
la prévision confirmée. Their thesis brings to pragmatism a contribu- 
tion of sufficient importance to be taken into account here—Vailati 
and Calderoni’’ (translated from p. 277). M. Leroux then proceeds 
to offer this formula, the confirmation of a prevision, as a clear 
statement of what American and British pragmatists have said in 
an ambiguous way. From a logical point of view this might be 
granted, but from a psychological point of view, this begs the ques- 
tion, as much as does Bain’s formula, which is quoted by James and 
by Leroux. For it is precisely the psychology of ‘‘confirmation’’ 
which is the chief concern of Peirce, James, and Dewey, and it is 
precisely here, as M. Leroux himself suggests, that they show some 
originality. The attempt to analyze ‘‘confirmation”’ in terms of 
activity, behavior, or ‘‘practical consequences,’’ as it is clearly 
worked out in Peirce and Dewey, and somewhat ambiguously in 
Schiller and James, marks the real contribution of pragmatism to 
the theory of knowledge. Now that this description of knowledge 
has been carried even further than the pragmatists originally carried 
it, by modern logicians (following Peirce) and by the behavioristic 
analysis of meaning, the significance of this new departure is be- 
ginning to be generally felt, for it is yielding fruits quite beyond 
the limits of pragmatic doctrine and the polemics about truth, and 
promises to give a radically new and apparently more fruitful turn 
to philosophic inquiry. 

The other point of M. Leroux’s criticism concerns the definition or 
nature of truth. He tries to convict the pragmatists of inconsistency 
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on this point and maintains that any definition of truth, though 
not the criterion of truth, must transcend experience. When the 
pragmatists claim that the essence of truth is verification, and at the 
same time admit that many, if not all, ideas or judgments await 
their complete verification in the future, they shift the definition of 
truth from verification to verifiability, and appeal from actual experi- 
ence to future or possible experience, which amounts to saying, prag- 
matically at least, that truth actually transcends experience. Either, 
therefore, we must admit that truth has no actual being, which lands 
us in subjectivism (against which James and Schiller, and perhaps 
even Dewey, protest in vain), or we must admit that truth transcends 
experience, for the only experience which is actual to anybody is 
his experience. Many interesting points are raised in the course of 
the argument, from which I select only two as apparently funda- 
mental. 

M. Leroux’s point that the pragmatists are forced to push truth 
off into the future and fall back on verifiability is quite true, and is, 
in a way, the very heart of the pragmatic doctrine. Truth and 
reality are not complete, actually present, they are still in process, 
‘in the making.’’ Science is all the time engaged in determining 
what is true or real, and only when science is complete will truth and 
reality be completely actualized. Truth is a goal, not a datum. It 
is strange that the author should have given so little attention in this 
part of his criticism to Peirce’s account of truth, and so much 
to James’ and Schiller’s. Peirce’s appeal to the ‘‘future community 
of scientists,’’ and the scientists faith that ultimately all inquirers 
will agree when all the evidence is in, is precisely what M. Leroux is 
arguing for, and it is not only stated by Peirce in terms of experi- 
ence, but also, which is the real point, it is stated that the ‘‘ problem 
of truth’’ arises only in connection with the problem of the ‘‘fixa- 
tion of beliefs.’’ There seems to be a general impression that a 
pragmatist can not consistently admit that of two contradictory 
propositions one is necessarily, ‘‘eternally’’ true and the other false. 
‘‘Of course that is true,’’ the pragmatist might reply, ‘‘but you are 
here raising merely the problem of what it means for propositions to 
be contradictory, and not that of what it means for a proposition to be 
true or false.”’ The problem of truth is raised only when you ask: 
which of them is true, and which false? And that is a problem both of 
the criterion and of the definition of truth, but the problem of the 
criterion must be answered first, as M. Leroux admits. To make 
truth and reality the goal or object of knowledge seems silly only 
when these terms are interpreted as being equivalent to the world of 
fact, or what pragamatists might call the world of action, or ‘‘prac- 
tical consequences.’’ They can be and are frequently so used, and 
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a pragmatist is obliged to make clear that he is not so using them. 
If he means truth and reality in this physical or metaphysical sense, 
and claims that they are in the future, he is convicted not merely of 
subjectivism, but of pure radical nonsense. But certainly most of the 
pragmatists have stated explicitly that they are using them in the 
logical sense, as abstract nouns, designating attributes of ideas, 
judgments, or propositions. Now, to repeat, to say that any proposi- 
tion must be either true or false, is itself a proposition whose truth 
or falsity rests ultimately on empirical, experimental verification, 
and it throws light merely on the distinction between truth and 
falsity and not on the definition of either. It is one of a large num- 
ber of particular truths, the reality of which no pragmatist denies. 
But truth, in the abstract or collective sense, can be defined either in 
a purely formal way, as the collective name for all possible truths, 
or in a concrete way which will tell which beliefs are true. It is 
only in this last sense that the pragmatist contributes anything to the 
definition of the truth, and in this sense it is obvious that we can not 
tell specifically what ‘‘the truth’’ is, until we are able to tell specif- 
ically which beliefs are true and which false. When the pragmatist 
says that the truth grows, it should be evident that he does not 
mean that the definition or ‘‘nature’’ of truth grows, but that the 
things to which it applies are increasingly becoming known. This 
process of determining the truth or falsity of beliefs is precisely 
the function of science or knowledge, and it is obviously still in- 
complete, and may always be, for that matter. But this in no way 
affects the validity of any particular truth. Consequently, to define 
the truth as verification either is mere tautology, a circular argument, 
or else it means that it is in process of determination wherever con- 
crete truths are being discovered,which is what pragmatism asserts. 
To make the disjunction, therefore, that all beliefs either are actually 
verified in present experience or else they are merely verifiable in 
some postulated future experience, overlooks, as in the old case 
of Achilles and the tortoise, the actual flux, the concrete fact that 
they are being continually verified. 

The other fundamental point in M. Leroux’s criticism concerns 
the meaning of ‘‘experience.’’ The dilemma which we have just 
been considering is more real to the author because it involves the 
disjunction between my experience and not-my (viz. future) ex- 
perience. This is pardonable since James himself was worried by 
the problem. James’ account of experience was in terms of the 
British empirical school, and implied a metaphysical nominalism, 
which served to save his Principles of Psychology from many tradi- 
tional pitfalls, but which caused him much trouble in his theory of 
knowledge later on. Not being able to square his nominalistie dia- 
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lects with his belief in real knowledge and the objective world, he 
finally, encouraged by Bergson, abandoned the dialectics. A man who 
will do that can hardly be accused of subjectivism! But later on, 
notably in the articles on ‘‘Does Consciousness exist?’’ and ‘‘The 
world of pure experience,’’ he reconstructed his metaphysics and 
dialectics on a realistic basis. These essays probably belong to those 
of James’ later writings which M. Leroux ealls ‘‘curious,’’ and it 
is true that they are a rather cumbersome and back-handed exposition 
of realism; but they represent a real development, not to say the 
culmination, of James’ philosophy, and to treat them as mere curious 
bits, or as relapses into a Bergsonian intuitionalism, or even into 
a subjectivistic sensationalism, is to miss their real force entirely. 
They mark James’ final conversion to realism. There is less excuse 
for misunderstanding Peirce and Dewey, for they do not use ‘‘ex- 
perience’’ in a subjectivistic sense. Peirce was avowedly a realist, 
and his pragmatism was based on his realism. Dewey, even in his 
earlier works, uses experience in a perfectly objective sense. Had it 
not been for the precedent which the objective idealists had set of 
using experience to include everything imaginable, there might be 
little excuse for such a use of the term among the pragmatists. Cer- 
tainly that term has caused more misunderstanding than any other, 
for precisely because it was borrowed from the idealists, it is gener- 
ally given an idealistic interpretation, in spite of the pragmatists’ 
protests. The whole point of Dewey’s argument that ‘‘cognitive 
experience’’ is but one type of experience and can be understood 
only in its setting within other types of experience, is that knowledge 
can transcend itself without transcending experience and that the 
problem of consciousness can be separated from the problem of 
knowledge, in opposition to ‘‘epistemological logic.’’ Experience in 
this broad sense is meant to include everything that man has any- 
thing to do with, tooth-aches and the other side of the moon, centaurs 
and dinosaurs, digging coal and higher mathematics. In short, ex- 
perience is best defined negatively as that which can not be trans- 
cended! And in so far, it may be said to beg the question. But 
the real point is that human experience, or life and all that enters 
into it, is not something which is primarily any more mine than 
thine. When Schopenhauer said the world is my idea, he meant to 
exclude your idea. But when Emerson entreats everyone ‘‘build 
your own world,’’ the privacy is purely romantic or sentimental, and 
loses its scientific value, pragmatically speaking. Just so it is idle 
to claim that when a person appeals to experience he must appeal 
to his experience, unless that is supposed to exclude some other 
Person’s experience. James’ argument in the Essays in Radical 
Empiricism above mentioned reduces itself to the proof that there is 
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no pragmatic reason for applying any personal pronoun to experience 
as such. If, whenever you blow out your candle, mine goes out, to 
use one of James’ illustrations, then there is no pragmatic meaning 
in saying that the candle is either yours or mine. Justice is done to 
the facts if I simply say, ‘‘ You and I are dealing with a candle.”’ 
In certain situations and as a result of certain processes, certain 
objects become mine and others yours, but that is something that 
goes on within experience in this larger sense. This is the world of 
‘‘pure experience,’’ of ‘‘immediate experience,’’ or of ‘‘esthetic, 
sociological, technological, etc., experience.’’ These may be poor 
names for it, in fact, it is obvious that they are poor names. A better 
one is needed. Meanwhile it is important to remember that this em- 
phasis on non-cognitive experience is not to be taken in a subjective 
sense. It is ‘‘pure’’ only as opposed to being either subjective or ob- 
jective, mine or thine; it is ‘‘immediate’’ only in the sense that it is 
non-mediated ; it is, negatively, the world of affairs minus the particu- 
lar sort of affairs which we call thinking and knowing. That does not 
mean that it is some other world than the one we know or inquire 
into. In fact, the whole point of pragmatism is that knowing and 
thinking are but particular ways of dealing with the same world 
with which we have other sorts of dealings. However, if knowledge 
or thinking is identified with the privacies of consciousness, as it 
frequently is in epistemology, such a thesis would lead indeed to 
bizarre results, and those who insist on interpreting ‘‘experience” 
in this way must find pragmatism indeed ‘‘curious.’’ I do not 
mean to imply that all pragmatists have always been consistent in 
the use of these terms. James, especially, is full of contradictions 
when one tries to harmonize his earlier and later writings, and the 
‘*Psychology’’ itself has its irreconcilables, some of which James 
himself discovered. But what I have tried to indicate is the general 
trend or direction which pragmatic thought has taken on this point. 
With a better understanding of the universe of discourse in which 
pragmatism moves, and with the more recent rapprochements be- 
tween pragmatism, behaviorism, and the logic and psychology of 
meaning, this general trend is becoming more and more obvious, and 
it is no doubt due to the fact that the more recent discussions still 
remain somewhat too ‘‘curious’’ for M. Leroux, that an author of 
his sympathetic understanding and critical ability should have failed 
to do justice to this side of the pragmatic movement. At the close of 
his ‘‘Post-seriptum’’ he raises this general question: ‘‘ At bottom the 
chief difficulty no doubt rests in the obligation of reconciling these 
two truths: (a) knowledge is a human achievement and brings with 
it genuine novelty; (b) knowledge has as its object to put us in 
touch with a reality which is from certain points of view independent. 
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Pragmatism has manifestly emphasized the former of these theses. 
Has it means at its disposal, more adequate than we have shown it 
to have, of reconciling itself with the second?’’ (translated from p. 
326). The foregoing remarks were intended to suggest certain con- 
siderations which might be useful to M. Leroux in answering this 
question. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the bibliography, which 
is not a mere supplement, but an integral and important part of 
M. Leroux’s contribution to his subject. He has systematically com- 
piled the titles of practically all the books and articles of any im- 
portance of the whole subject, and has starred those which are most 
important. The bibliographies of the writings of Peirce and Dewey 
connected with pragmatism are the most valuable, and will be 
welcomed by all who have difficulties in finding this material. He 
is perhaps a little too liberal in running the risk of insulting certain 
writers, especially British, by placing them under the heading of 
pragmatists, but on the whole he has been as judicious as he has 
been scholarly. Indeed the painstaking scholarship and the at- 
tractive style of the book more than compensate for what it may lack 
in originality. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Matter, Life, Mind, and God. R. F. A. Horrnu&. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1923. Pp. xi+ 215. 

It is said that Napoleon, in his Egyptian campaign, came upon a 
fort whose walls were of soft clay. Thinking to demolish it, he 
trained his guns upon it and proceeded to batter away. All to no 
effect. His cannon balls merely sank into the substance of the walls 
and left them as impregnable as before. 

Contemporary idealism, it would appear, is fortified in a sim- 
ilarly impregnable way. Its opponents have repeatedly attacked it 
with new facts and fresh distinctions, only to find that these are 
received with gratitude and incorporated into the substance of 
the system. In the book before us we find a peculiarly perfect ex- 
ample of this process of resistance by absorption. The chief con- 
tributions of the past two decades to the philosophy of nature, to 
biology, to psychology, and to the philosophy of religion, or, as the 
author puts it more concisely, the leading notions of the day as to 
‘‘ Matter, Life, Mind, and God,’’ are successively passed in review, 
and it is shown how the currents of thought in all these regions 
tend to converge toward the idealistic conclusion. 

‘The most illuminating contributions of our day to the philos- 
ophy of Nature ’’ have been made, the author thinks, by Dr. White- 
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head. And in Whitehead’s work the notion of matter which has 
long been implicitly held by great numbers of scientists is decisively 
repudiated. Matter, so tradition tells us, is a substance, solid and 
extended, which, through acting on our sense organs, gives rise to 
sensations and perceptions; but the qualities revealed in these 
processes do not themselves belong to nature; they are part of the 
transient play of mind. Such ‘‘ bifurcation ’’ Dr. Whitehead re- 
jects; it leaves half of the world as ‘‘ conjecture,’’ the other half 
as ‘‘dream.’’ Nature is not an unknown beyond the objects we 
perceive; it is itself the order of such objects, actual and possible. 
Whitehead has done for recent materialism roughly what Berkeley 
did for Locke. With this, says Professor Hoernlé, science becomes 
the ally of a philosophy whose aim is the systematizing of experience; 
it provides full and accurate description of that which it is the 
function of the philosopher to conceive as a logical whole. 

Along with this attack on the materialism of the older physics, 
has gone a similar attack on the mechanism of the older biology. 
The aim of mechanism at its simplest was to explain the whole of 
nature as composed of minute particles, all qualitatively alike, 
whose changing combinations would account at once for things and 
for events. The further study of nature, says Professor Hoernle, is 
revealing more and more clearly that this aim was too hastily 
adopted. Even in chemistry its place is disputed, while in bi- 
ology it is being assaulted from all sides. Driesch, Bergson, Mc- 
Dougall, and J. A. Thomson have all delivered telling broadsides 
upon it, while J. S. Haldane goes so far as to consider the mecha- 
nistie conception a serious obstacle in the path of biological progress. 
Professor Hoernlé sides with these critics in their dissent from 
mechanism. Biology, he thinks, is moving into closer harmony with 
a sound philosophy. Life is not to be explained in terms of matter 
and motion; ‘‘life is sui generis, qualitatively unique.’’ 

Even in the contemporary movements of psychology, Professor 
Hoernlé finds encouragement. Superficially, it would seem that the 
field of psychology is a chaos where every man’s hand is against his 
brother’s; structuralists are at war with functionalists, parallelists 
with epiphenomenalists, the classical schools with the Freudian, and 
behaviorists with everyone else. But here again there is a certain 
dominant trend. Mind is coming to be regarded as behavior, not 
in Watson’s sense but in Aristotle’s; as a hierarchy of functions 
embracing alike the simplest instinctive action, and conduct that 
is conscious and purposive. Behavior, so conceived, selects its 
objects, and it is through those objects that it must be understood. 
Thus the study of the mind is, after all, the study of the world in 
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which it lives; and the richness of self depends on the range and 
consistency of its system of ideas. 

That the religious thought of the day is moving in the di- 
rection of idealism will no doubt be more generally agreed. Religion 
is no longer identified with one’s own sect, or with Christianity, 
or even with the worship of a personal Deity. It is coming to be 
regarded, in Professor Hoernlé’s view, as the attitude one takes 
toward the world as a whole; and thus its type and quality will 
vary with the varying conceptions of Reality. But where are we 
to turn for sound conceptions of Reality? To experience only, or 
rather, to experience interpreted by a reflection which sets it in 
true order and perspective. And this, our author thinks, is pre- 
cisely what the ‘‘ synoptic ’’ genius of idealism can do as no other 
metaphysic has ever succeeded in doing. 

This rapid summary, while it gives the gist of Professor 
Hoernlé’s conclusions, gives too little idea of the grace and per- 
suasiveness with which he urges his case. Throughout the book 
there is that tone of urbanity which is a peculiarly attractive ele- 
ment in the Bosanquetian tradition. The work is largely critical, 
yet its tone is almost never polemic; the author is searching contin- 
ually and, as it seems, anxiously for points of agreement. Such 
a book leaves one at the end, particularly if the main attempt is 
such as to enlist one’s sympathy, but ill disposed to criticize. It 
would be easy to say that the views, for example, of Whitehead and 
Alexander are not made clear, and that the philosophic implications 
discovered in the work of the scientists would not, on the evidence 
offered, be admitted by any of the scientists concerned. Such criti- 
cism might be true, but it would in this case be pointless. The book 
was based on lectures delivered to popular audiences and aims at no 
more than the briefest summary and synthesis of the thought trends 


of the day. Its aim is thus strictly limited; but what it does, it 
does admirably. 


BRAND BLANSHARD. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Behaviorism and Psychology. A. A. Ropack. Cambridge, Mass.: 
University Press. 1923. Pp. 284. 


Confuting the heretics becomes a neat triumph when we choose 
the right premises on which to base our argument. In the present 
volume we are given the creed that ‘‘mind is extra-organismic.’’ 
Psychology being the study of mind, we may deduce the statement: 
“Psychology is hardly concerned with the organism, for it is not the 
biological unit which thinks, feels, perceives, wills, ete., but the 
psychological unit, the subject.’? Thus the behavior psychologist is 
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shown to be anomalous and defined ignobly out of existence. The 
matter, however, does not rest with logical demonstration, for we 
find numerous intuitive appraisals, ‘‘reprehensible moves of the be- 
haviorists,’’ ‘‘behaviorism—the quagmire of leavings from physiol- 
ogy and biology,’’ ‘‘empty concepts,’’ ‘‘half-baked hypotheses.’’ 
Psychologists have needed a well-documented critique of current 
movements, reviewing particularly the behaviorist and psychoana- 
lytic contributions. Such a work, written from an experimental 
point of view, could be of distinct value in clarifying our research 
programs. It is unfortunate that the present discussion should have 
its Judgments so interwoven with vehement prejudging as to impair 
its claim to consideration. 


Harotp E. Jongs. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Alfred North Whitehead, Se.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics at the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology and Dean of the Faculty of Science, University of London, 
will be in residence at Harvard University during the next academic 
year as Profesor of Philosophy. He will lecture on the ‘‘Metaphys- 
ies and Philosophy of Science.’’ The acquaintance of American 
philosophical students with Professor Whitehead’s two recents 
works, Enquiry Concerning Principles of Natural Knowledge and 
The Concept of Nature, will make them aware how signal and stim- 
ulating an event will be his sojourn in this country. 

Professor Ludwig Stein, editor and founder of the Archiv fiir 
Philosophie, gave a public lecture under the auspices of the Institute 
of International Education at Wellesley College on February 13. 
His subject was ‘‘The New Idealism.’’ 

On March 4, at Wellesley College, Professor R. B. Perry of 
Harvard University gave a public lecture on ‘‘The New Realism.” 

Dr. T. H. Proctor of Williams College has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor of Philosophy at Wellesley College to continue the 
work of Professor Mary S. Case. 

Professor E. A. MeC. Gamble will represent Wellesley at the 
University of Kénigsberg in connection with the coming bicentennial 
celebration of the birth of Emmanuel Kant. 

Rev. L. P. Jacks, Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, will 
lecture on ‘‘A Dream of a New Civilization’’ at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, April 1. 

J. Arthur Thompson, Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, will give a course of six lectures on ‘‘Science 
and Religion’’ at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, on 
the dates given below: 

Science and Religion: Their Contrasted Aims and Methods. 
March 27. 

The Unseen Universe: The Modern Scientific View of the Nature 
of Things. March 28. 

The Conservation of Energy and the New Physics. April 3. 

The Implications of Life. Philosophical Biology. April 4. 

Psychology and Religion. April 9. 


A Contribution to Natural Religion. April 10. 
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